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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

You are the pageant of his dream, 
And he will bid you pass. 

Let Rome go over the earth in gold 
With trumpets harshly blown! 
For here comes one whose splendor burns 
More gloriously, alone. 

Heliogabalus, laugh your last! 
Queen Sappho, lie you down! 
Punch the immortal shakes the seas 
And takes the sun for crown. 



A CONTRAST 



E. T. 



In American, by John V. A. Weaver. Alfred A. Knopf. 
The Well of Being, by Herbert Jones. John Lane Co. 

These two -books offer an interesting contrast of char- 
acter, mood, manner. Here are two young American poets 
starting out from the same town — Chicago — with talent 
and literary ambition. The one explores the neighboring 
streets, shops, parks; and his first book presents the every- 
day adventures of every-day city people in the slangy 
jargon with which they disguise the English language. 
The other goes to London as the best place in which to 
work out a literary career, and seeks beauty not in com- 
mon life but in refined and sophisticated experience. Two 
sonnets, both love lyrics, will present the resulting con- 
trast better than pages of disquisition. The first, Au 
Revoir, is from Mr. Weaver's book: 

Don't kiss me! Not no more! . . . Oh, can't you see? 
Everythin's perfect now, the way it is. 
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Why do I hafta fight and beg like this? 
It's been so sweet— oh, can't you leave things be? 

Oh, now I hurt you! Dear, don't look so sad. . . . 

Oh, gee! I guess men ain't got ways to know 

How a girl feels, and when it's time to go, 
And how too much of even kisses is bad. 

But it's the things you didn't just quite do, 
And what's left over for some other day, 
That makes her wonder and hope and cry and pray, 

And tell herself, "Next time!" and dream of you. 

Good night, dear . . . you must go . . . it's for your sake. 
I'll dream about that kiss you didn't take. . . . 

Mr. Jones' sonnet is number XXVIII in a sequence of 

sixty-two: 

I know how it will be when we have met 
After these months which you as well as I 
Have spent in longing: you'll be very shy, 
Your grey eyes very bright, a little wet; 
You'll kiss me, in the station crowd, and yet 
When we're alone, you'll blush, and laugh, and try 
Not to be shy, and fail, and wonder why, 
And ask me if I'll have a cigarette. 

Doubtless I'll smoke it, but I'll watch meanwhile 
The play of light and shadow, blush and smile, 
Over your face, so quiet yet so stirred. 
No matter if you think your mood absurd — 
Bashful, when you're alone with me: I know 
How that will vanish in one soft-breathed "Oh!" 

Both young men, perhaps, are feeling their way as yet 
toward their different goals. There is nothing final, noth- 
ing fully demonstrated, in either book. The danger in 
the one case is of course super-sophistication — an intellec- 
tual thinning out of emotion, and a too dapper use of an 
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over-studied instrument. In the other case the danger is 
vulgarization — a danger which may become a persistent 
and aggressive temptation if Mr. Weaver's book proves a 
best-seller, so that popular magazines and newspaper 
syndicates try to make its author a rival of Walt Mason. 

As yet neither young poet has yielded to the danger. 
Mr. Jones' poetry, while slight as yet and naively full of 
cliches, has a certain authentic youthful delicacy — a 
delicacy a bit too gentlemanly, perhaps, but sincere and 
sweet; as if he were playing, with grace and feeling, old- 
fashioned airs on a flute. And in Mr. Weaver's book there 
is no vulgarity; for no dialect that passes through human 
lips is vulgar per se, however snobs may call it so in 
Piccadilly or Madison Street; and these poems "in the 
American language" are lifted above vulgarity by the 
genuine human emotion in them, the authentic character- 
ization, the unexpected little turns of pathos, tenderness 
or humor. 

Sometimes Mr. Weaver's imagination is adventurous, 

but the leap is usually justified, as in Moonlight: 

Say — listen — 

If you could only take a bath in moonlight! 

Hey! Can't you just see yourself 

Take a runnin' dive 

Inta a pool o' glowin' blue, 

Feel it glidin' over you 

All aroun' and inta you? 

Grab a star — huh? — 

Use it for soap; 

Beat it up to bubbles 

And white sparkin' foam — 
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Roll and swash — 

Gee! 

I just like to bet 

You could wash your soul clean 

In moonlight! 

Sometimes the monologues — of a bar-keep, perhaps, or a 
drug-store man — seem harsh in their bald realism; but in 
each case the poet gives us a hint of the man's dream, 
shows us the special queer glint that lights his life. It is 
vital stuff, this book — a good rich promise. 

The puce de resistance in Mr. Jones' volume is a love- 
story in a thousand lines of rhymed verse — a quiet tale, 
simply told, of a youth and maid meeting here and there 
in Europe, and falling joyously in love. The description 
of the girl will suggest the style : 

A beauty? Never. Something far more rare: 
A spirit bright and flame-like, straight and clear, 
That shone from laughing eyes and filled the air 
Around her; knowing neither doubt nor fear; 
A little out of breath, with glowing cheeks, 
As if the sun and tingling frost were brought 
Into the room with her; and when she speaks, 
Her quaint and happy phrases come unsought. 

The story moves along with a certain soft music, in a 
style more mature than that of the sonnets. There is a 
faint, delicate perfume in it, as of a genuine and sensitive 
youthfulness. Mr. Jones will have to guard against temp- 
tations toward literary sophistication which beset an 
American aspirant in London. Probably he would be in 
less danger at home — perhaps he needs crude contacts. 
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It will be interesting to watch these two young Chicago 
poets, travelling such different roads from the same start- 
ing-point. //. M. 

STILL A SOUL TO SAVE 

Be/ore Dawn, by Irene Rutherford McLeod. B. W. 

Huebsch. 

On the jacket of Before Dawn appears the same portrait 
of Miss McLeod which adorned the extremely promising 
Songs to Save a Soul, published several years ago. The fact 
is significant. Miss McLeod has not developed. She is still 
trying to save her soul, but she has grown a trifle weary in 
the process. 

Most of the poems express a woman's reaction to the 
war. One does* not doubt the author's sincerity; but fresh, 
deep-rooted poignancy is lacking. And there is a lack of 
reticence, of restraint — qualities hardly to be expected in a 
poet who writes of a lover and his beloved as "twin ships 
of joy upon a summer sea." 

Included in the book is a sequence of sixteen inconse- 
quential sonnets. There are good lines, but enough 
atrocious ones to appal, or amuse, the reader; for example: 
How sexual education still is rotten. 
Monogamy in males is nature's freak. 

This scorpion janitress, whose watchful part 
Is to destroy who comes his heart to maim. 

Probably the best lines are at the end of one of the longer 
poems, untitled like most of them. 
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